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Abstract: This article examines the nature of religious interactions in the Muslim 
stronghold town of Ede in southwest Nigeria between the Muslim majority and the 
Christian minority. In particular, it examines the conflict that arose between Muslim 
and Christian groups in the town over the famous Christian programme, “Healing 
Jesus Crusade” in 2011. The programme represents the height of religious 
misunderstanding in Ede as the situation almost degenerated into open conflict between 
Muslims and Christians during this period. This article looks at the fundamental and 
immediate causes of the conflict, as well as the nature of the conflict, its implications 
for religious interactions in Ede, and the methods adopted in resolving the conflict. 
Based on oral interviews and the use of extant literature, this article contends that the 
crisis surrounding the “Healing Jesus Crusade” was a manifestation of the 
“aggressive”? Christian evangelism in the Muslim-dominated town of Ede, and the 
“radical” reactions of the Muslim majority to maintain the status quo of the dominance 
of Islam in the town. 
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Introduction 


he religious situation in the southwestern part of Nigeria, which is 
mainly inhabited by the Yoruba,! is particularly interesting for two 
reasons. First, the region has a significant mix of Muslims and 
Christians, as well as adherents of Yoruba traditional religions. Second, the 
region has a record of religious tolerance and mutual coexistence, and it has less 
religious conflagrations compared to the northern and eastern parts of the 





'For the Yoruba, see Ogundiran, The Yoruba. 
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country where Islam and Christianity are the dominant religions, respectively.’ 
The prevailing commonwealth of blood relations among the Yoruba people, 
which promotes communal and brotherly existence, has often been singled out 
as one of the major factors responsible for promoting these peaceful 
interactions.’ The commonwealth of blood relations places a premium on 
family ties and values that must be kept over differences among members. It 
encourages cooperation and forbids rancor of any kind.* This has largely been 
responsible for peaceful coexistence in families where members profess diverse 
religious beliefs (Christianity, Islam, and African Traditional Religions). 

Despite these relatively peaceful interactions, however, clashes among 
people of different religious faiths in Yorubaland are not unknown. Inter- 
religious clashes often break out due to aggressive evangelism by different 
religious groups in places considered as strongholds of rival religious groups. 
This has been observed in Yoruba towns and cities such as Epe, Iwo, Ede, and 
Ilorin, where Islam is dominant,’ and in Abeokuta, Badagry, Ilesha, Ile-Ife and 
Ogbomosho, the strongholds of Christianity.° 

Against this background, this article examines the nature of religious 
interactions in the Muslim town of Ede and the conflict that arose between 
Muslim and Christian groups in the town over the famous Christian program, 
“Healing Jesus Crusade.” Held from 6—7 July 2011, the program reached the 
height of religious misunderstanding in Ede as it almost degenerated into open 
conflict between Muslims and Christians during the period. This article looks 
at the fundamental and immediate causes of the conflict, the nature of the 
conflict, its implications for religious interactions in Ede, and the methods that 
were adopted by concerned parties in resolving the conflict. The article is based 
on oral interviews conducted in 2012 and 2014 in Ede and complemented with 
the use of extant literature. It contends that the crisis surrounding the “Healing 
Jesus Crusade” was a manifestation of the “aggressive” Christian evangelism 
in the town of Ede and the “radical” reaction of the Muslim majority to maintain 
the status quo of the dominance of Islam in the town. 


? Nolte, Ancarno and Jones, “Inter-religious Relations in Yorubaland,” 27-64. 

3 See Asante, The History of Africa, 145. 

4 See Babalola, “Religious Harmony in Yorubaland.” 

> Gbadamosi, The Growth of Islam. 

6 For details on early Christian expansion in Yorubaland, see Ajayi, Christian 
Missions in Nigeria. 
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Ede as a Stronghold of Islam in Yorubaland 


Ede is a Yoruba town in Osun State, southwest Nigeria. Historically, 
the town was founded as an Oyo’ military outpost in the fifteenth century under 
the leadership of one Timi (the title of the paramount ruler of Ede), an Oyo 
warrior-prince and a fiery archer.* Ede today is very expansive as it covers 
several neighboring communities and a host of other towns. The town was 
predominantly inhabited by adherents of Yoruba traditional religions until the 
1820s when Islam was introduced to the people by itinerant preachers from 
Nupe and Ilorin to its North. 

Ede ranks among the few Yoruba towns where Islam _ enjoys 
prominence and considerable acceptance. Over the years, the Muslims of Ede 
have domesticated the Islamic culture, which is today apparent in everyday 
socioeconomic and religious lives. This can be seen in the presence or location 
of traditional Muslim compounds in the town such as Jle Jmale (Muslim 
Compound), //e Talafia Imam (Talafia Imam Compound), /le Daodu Lagunju 
(Daodu Lagunju Compound), and /le Akajewole (Akajewole Compound), 
among others, as well as the multitude of Qur’anic schools and mosques and 
the dominance of Islamic modes of dressing among males and females.’ Due to 
these and other indices, Ede has long since become a reputed stronghold of 
Islam in Yorubaland, only to be rivalled by neighboring and distant towns such 
as Iwo, Ikirun, Ibadan, Iseyin, Ijebu, Epe and Badagry. 

The implantation of Islam in Ede and its emergence as a stronghold of 
Islam in Yorubaland did not occur as mere accidents of history but, rather, as 
products of several years of efforts by pioneer Muslims in the town. A major 
historic factor in the development of Islam in Ede was the emergence of one 
Abibu Lagunju (1847-1900), the first Muslim Timi of Ede and one of the first 
Muslim traditional rulers in Yorubaland. Originally known as Sangolami 
Lagunju, he used his position as Timi to further the interests of Islam in Ede. 
He appointed the first Chief Imam for Ede named Nuhu Adekilekun and also 
played host to several itinerant Muslim scholars and preachers from the Arab 
World and from northern Nigeria who eventually settled in Ede. Furthermore, 
Timi Lagunju mandated his chiefs to put on turbans in the palace and ensured 
that his followers performed the five Muslim daily prayers and the Friday 


7 Oyo is the name of a very powerful empire that stretched across what is today’s 
West Africa beginning from the seventeenth century until its fall around 1835. See Law, “A 
West African Cavalry State,” 1-15. 

8 For details on early history of Ede, see Olunlade, Ede. 

° See Dokun, Islam in Ede. 
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congregational prayers. The hallmark of Timi Lagunju’s reign included the 
employment of Islamic law (Shari’ah) in the administration of justice in Ede.'° 
His support for Islam thus ensured that by the first decade of the twentieth 
century, when Christianity was slowly finding its way into the town, Islam had 
emerged as the major religion among the people of Ede while a good number 
of its inhabitants held on to the traditional religions or practiced both religions 
in syncretic forms. Since the 1850s, Islam had supplanted the traditional Ogun 
(Yoruba deity of iron) and Sango (Yoruba deity of thunder) worship with which 
Ede was associated and which had become the major religion of the people. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, when European Christian 
missionaries began to penetrate several Yoruba towns and cities, they attested 
to the firm establishment of the Islamic faith in Ede. For instance, W. H. Clarke, 
the famous Baptist missionary who traversed the length and breadth of 
Yorubaland, visited Ede in 1875, during the reign of Timi Lagunju.'! 
Recounting his experience, Clarke reported that Islam enjoyed royal patronage 
and was firmly rooted in the town. Clarke described Timi Lagunju as a “tolerant 
Muslim” and “young follower of the prophet.”!? He also made contact with a 
company of civil “Muhammedans,” one of whom was a man from Hausaland 
who engaged in the silk trade. The high point of Clarke’s visit and reception 
was that one of the elders who gave the vote of thanks on his departure was a 
Muhammedan.'* Clarke’s visit was significant for several reasons. First, it 
showed how tolerant and accommodating Ede Muslims were. Second, it served 
as a precedent for harmonious interface and interaction between social outsiders 
and insiders, and lastly, it laid the foundation for the development of the Baptist 
mission which later became the first Christian denomination in Ede. 

In contemporary times, an important development in the consolidation 
of Islam in Ede is the multiplicity of Islamic sects, groups and organizations. 
Some of these groups belong to orthodox Islam, which sets out to ensure that 
Islam is practiced the way the Holy Prophet of Islam, Muhammad, did devoid 
of innovation.'* Other sects are anti-orthodox in principle and practice. Some 
of the religious groups in Ede are the Ansar-ud-Deen Society, Ahmadiyya 
Muslim Jama’at, Zumuratul-Mu’minin Society, Nasrullahi-l-Fathi Society 
(NASFAT), Fatihul Quareeb, the Muslim Congress of Nigeria, the Muslim 
Students Society of Nigeria (MSSN), Ta’wunil Muslimeen, National Council 


10 Makinde, The Institution of Shari’ah , 69. 
"Clarke, Travels and Explorations. 

” Clarke, Travels and Explorations. 

'3 Clarke Travels and Explorations. 

'4 Balogun, “Challenges and Affirmations,” 123-50. 
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of Muslim Youth (NACOMYO), Tabligh Jamaah, the Tijaniyyah and 
Quadriyyah Brotherhoods, and a host of other elitist Islamic religious 
societies.'> These groups are united in their efforts to expand and consolidate 
Islam in Ede in the face of aggressive Christian evangelism. Even though their 
principles and operations differ on such issues as the conduct of social 
ceremonies like marriage, births and funerals, they have a common fundamental 
purpose of promoting and consolidating Islam in contemporary Ede. These 
Islamic groups are largely composed of the elites in the society who resist being 
misled by modernity and influences from other religions. Today, more than half 
of the indigenes and residents of Ede are Muslims. '° 


Growth and Development of Christianity 
in Ede since 1857 


The Baptist Mission took the lead, among different Christian 
missionary groups, in the introduction, propagation, and spread of Christianity 
in Ede.'’ Although Clarke’s visit to Ede in 1857 did not yield any immediate 
gain, the seed of evangelization and soul-winning had already been sown by 
that visit. The seed, however, germinated in the early twentieth century when 
what can be called “organized Christianity” commenced in the city. Central to 
this introduction of Christianity in Ede was one Jacob Oyeboade Akerele of 
Olosun Compound. Akerele was from a traditional religious background who 
left Ede for neighboring Ogbomoso early in his life around 1892.'* By this 
period, Ogbomoso had already emerged as the foremost stronghold of Baptist 
missionaries in Yorubaland.'? His guardians were staunch Baptists who 
provided him with the privilege of acquiring Western education. It stands to 
logical reason that the first obligations of his guardians were to convert him to 
Christianity and to make him acquire Western education. 

With these two new acquisitions, Akerele returned to Ede, his 
hometown, and began a Christian evangelistic mission in 1900. As a literate in 
Western education, he caught the attention and affection of the reigning 
traditional ruler of Ede, Timi Oyelekan (1899-1924), who went ahead to 
appoint him as his scribe.”° This situation afforded him the opportunity of being 


'5 For details, see Adeniyi, “Growth and Development,” 350-76. 
'6 Nolte and Ogen, “Beyond Religious Tolerance,” 1-30. 

'T Atanda, Baptist Churches in Nigeria. 

'8 “First Baptist Church, Oke Apaso, Ede.” 

19 Ajayi, “The Place of Ogbomoso,” 16-38. 

20 First Baptist Church. 
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close to the traditional authority and gave him protection and freedom to preach, 
spread, and convert people without serious hindrances from adherents of other 
faiths. Interestingly, Akerele was highly organized in his approach to 
evangelism. He began to organize literary classes for young men and women in 
Ede and focused on how to read and write in the English language. He thus 
seized the opportunity to instruct and educate the children in Bible verses and 
messages. This, in effect, marked the beginning of Christian evangelism in the 
predominantly Muslim town of Ede. As a personal scribe to Timi, he received 
the royal blessing, and the hallmark of his evangelism was the establishment of 
the earliest Baptist Church in Ede. The church, with a thirty-member 
congregation drawn mainly from Muslims and Traditionalists, was situated in 
a place called Babasanya Compound on a portion of land provided by Timi 
Oyelekan.”' The formal opening of the Church was a great occasion in Ede and 
considerable human and material supports were received from the Baptist 
mission in Ogbomoso. Incidentally, the lifespan of the church was short-lived 
as irreconcilable internal bickering created factions that pushed many converts 
to revert to their earlier religions. What is today regarded as the First Baptist 
Church at Apaso, Ede, was later established by the faction led by Akerele. In 
1914, another faction led by Reverend Laniyi regrouped and joined the Apaso 
Church. With the Church becoming stronger, it started to establish new 
branches in different parts of the town and outlying villages.” 

In subsequent years, other Christian denominations found their way 
into Ede. Examples include the Anglican Church Mission, which emerged on 
the religious scene in the town in about 1911.%* As one of the five oldest 
European Christian missions that came to Nigeria under Henry Townsend in 
the 1840s,** the Anglican Mission began in Ede and eventually the first 
Anglican Church was built in 1920 with the first baptism conducted in the town 
on 16 August 1935. Another major Christian denomination in Ede is the Roman 
Catholic Church, established in Ede in 1921. Today, there are many Catholic 
Churches in Ede. Following the Catholic Church was the Africa Church 
Mission, which was introduced to Ede in 1926,” while the Christ Apostolic 
Church (CAC) arrived in Ede in 1939.*° Another prominent Christian mission 
in Ede is the Seventh Day Adventist (SDA), which was introduced into Nigeria 


21 First Baptist Church. 

»? First Baptist Church. 

23 Anglican Diocese of Osun, Outline History of Churches, 78-94. 
4 Kwashi. “The Church of Nigeria,” 165-83. 

5 Ojo, History of African Church, 1-7. 

26 Akande, “Baba Abiye.” 
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in 1914.°” The mission arrived in Ede in the early 1950s.** Also of note is the 
Celestial Church of Christ (CCC) which has, since its establishment, become a 
major player in Ede Christendom. The first Parish of CCC in Ede was 
established in 1968.7 In 1969, the Church moved to its first site in Ede and has 
made tremendous progress in the town with significant achievements in 
membership and branches amid strong opposition. In contemporary Ede, there 
are numerous other Pentecostal Christian denominations with large followings. 
These include the Cherubim and Seraphim Church (C&S), Redeem Christian 
Church of God (RCCG), Deeper Life Christian Ministry, Mountain of Fire and 
Miracles Ministry (MFM) and a host of others. 

The introduction and development of Christianity in Ede over the years 
has challenged the Islamic dominance in the town with far-reaching 
consequences for Muslim-Christian relations. While the Muslim majority in 
Ede struggles to maintain the status quo, the growing Christian communities in 
the town are also making frantic efforts to expand their base and influence in 
the Muslim-dominated town. Over the years, this has led to strains in religious 
coexistence, manifesting as religious conflicts, competitions, altercations, 
confrontations, and near-crises. However, the people of Ede have been able to 
manage religious conflicts and have not witnessed any serious open religious 
conflagrations in recent times. *° 


Issues in Christian-Muslim Relations 
in Ede before 2011 


As indicated earlier, Ede is a town that has a shared population of 
Muslims, Christians, and Traditionalists. Over the years, Muslims have 
remained the majority, but there is a growing population of Christians in the 
town in addition to adherents of traditional religions. The introduction and 
growth of Christianity in Ede no doubt elicited inauspicious reactions especially 
from Muslims who suspected a serious challenge to their hitherto-established 
dominance. Although both Christians and Traditionalists view the 
predominance of Islam as a threat, they react to it in different ways. Muslims 
and Traditionalists often have a common agreement on certain practices 
believed to be accommodated by both religions. A case in point here is 
polygamy, a practice frowned upon in the Christian religion but endorsed by 


27 See Wogu, “Trailblazers of Adventism,” 1-13. 

8 Ayodeji, Christian Education, 55. 

29 Personal communication with Prophet J. Segun Oniye. 

3° For details, see Peel, Religious Encounter and the Making of the Yoruba, 114-21. 
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Islam and traditional religions. This is, however, not unique to Ede but a general 
phenomenon in Yorubaland. 

Given Islam’s position of dominance, Christians began to compete 
more strongly with Muslims than with traditional practitioners. As Christian 
evangelism grew steadily and expanded in Ede, the Christians came up with the 
idea to establish schools, hospitals, maternity wards, and dispensaries. All these 
were used as direct and indirect instruments of evangelization, as Christians had 
the advantage of Western education. Given that the policy and the curriculum 
of the missionary schools tilted towards conversion to Christianity, many Ede 
Muslims refused to enroll their children and wards in these schools out of fear 
of losing them to Christianity. Indeed, many pupils from Muslim homes who 
enrolled at the Christian schools were successfully converted to Christianity. In 
response to this challenge, and to avoid further systematic conversion of their 
children, Muslims enrolled their children in Arabic and Islamic schools to 
acquire Qur’anic education and to learn a trade. Also, Islamic groups and 
individuals agreed to come together to establish private Muslim schools for the 
education of their children. 

Christians began to witness a dramatic turn with the ascension of Timi 
John Adetoyese Laoye (1946-1975) as the traditional ruler of Ede. Timi Laoye, 
a convert to Christianity, was trained by the Baptist Church and thus did not 
hide his preference and support for Christianity, given the fact that he was the 
first Christian to be installed as Timi.*! The Church in Ede did not leave things 
to chance and immediately availed itself of the royal patronage, support, and 
protection available to it under the Christian Timi. This is quite understandable, 
given that Ede, for much of its history, had been ruled by Muslim traditional 
rulers who made use of the Timi traditional institution to promote and entrench 
Islam. The installation of a Christian Timi was not pleasing to the Muslims in 
Ede, who did not want the disruption of the status quo. As the emergence of 
Timi Laoye made a difference to the fortunes of the Ede Christian community, 
it also contributed to Muslim-Christian rivalry. 

The educational gap between the Muslims and Christians continued to 
widen when, in 1949, the Baptist Church established a Teachers’ Training 
College to increase the number of teachers instructing in Ede. This gave the 
Christians an edge to produce more teachers in the town. In response to this, the 
Muslims organised a fundraiser to build a community school to eliminate the 
fear of conversion to Christianity. Yet upon completion of the community 





3! For details on Timi Laoye, see his autobiography, Laoye I, The Story of My 
Installation. 
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school in 1963, only Christians were qualified for the appointment and also 
available to teach. Timi Laoye employed most of the qualified Christian 
teachers at the community school, which soon created an atmosphere of 
resentment by the Muslims against him as the school in question was later 
named Baptist High School, Ede.** This further heightened and entrenched their 
fears about allowing their children to attend Christian schools or learn under 
Christian teachers. 

In reaction to this challenge, a second fundraiser was organized, and the 
proceeds were used to build a new school that was named Ede Muslim Grammar 
School in 1974. Despite the strained relationship between the Muslims and 
their Christian ruler, Timi Laoye encouraged the establishment of Muslim 
schools such as Bamigbaye Memorial School, which later changed to Tajudeen 
School. It should be noted, however, that the colonial takeover of control and 
regulation of schools in the twentieth century did not fundamentally alter the 
pro-Christian nature of the schools.** This situation continued well into the 
post-independence era after the Federal Military Government took full control 
of schools from the missionary organizations in Nigeria in the early 1970s, 
following the end of the Nigerian civil war.*° 

Since the 1970s, Islamic organizations and the Ede Muslim community 
have often demanded the inclusion of Islamic Studies in the school curricula for 
Muslim children. Consequently, most schools, particularly in Yorubaland, 
introduced Islamic Religious Knowledge (IRK) alongside Christian Religious 
Knowledge (CRK) in the curricula of government schools. Of particular interest 
here is the fact that religious instruction in Baptist schools has raised issues of 
conflict among Muslims and Christians in Ede. Most Christian schools in Ede 
did not want to teach IRK in their schools, the same way that most Islamic 
schools refused to offer CRK, even though these schools enroll Christian and 
Muslim pupils. Despite this, a few schools teach both the IRK and CRK 
subjects. While expressing frustration over the challenges facing the Baptist 
Mission in Ede, a respondent observed that “The imposition of the teaching of 
IRK on Baptist schools is a major challenge. The imposition of Hijab on 
students at Baptist schools is also a problem. Similarly, there is also the refusal 
to teach CRK in Muslim schools in Ede.”*° 


32 Dokun, Islam in Ede. 

33 Dokun, Islam in Ede. 

34 For the nature and impact of the government takeover of schools during the 
colonial period, see Fafunwa, A History of Education in Nigeria. 

35 Fafunwa, A History of Education in Nigeria. 

36 Personal communication with Reverend Z. A. Oke. 
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The most critical area of conflict between Muslims and Christians in 
Ede is the use and competition over public space for religious activities. While 
the Christians attempt to organize public religious activities as part of 
evangelism, the Muslim majority of the town sees this as a means to lure 
Muslim youths into Christianity and, in response, organizes counter-religious 
programs to mitigate the impact of such programs. It is within this context that 
the background, course, and consequences of the “Healing Jesus Crusade” 
episode in Ede in 2011 can be properly situated. 


Dag Heward-Mills and the 
“Healing Jesus Crusade” in Ede 


The “Healing Jesus Crusade” was a five-day public Christian 
programme held at Ede from 6-11 July 2011. It was organized by a renowned 
preacher and African Evangelist, Dag Heward-Mills, who was born in London 
to a Ghanaian father and a Swiss mother.*’ He founded the United 
Denominations of the Lighthouse Group of Churches, formerly Lighthouse 
Chapel International Church, in 1987, and later established the “Healing Jesus 
Crusade” in 2004, as a purely evangelistic arm of his Ministry. The early 
evangelism campaigns were focused on Ghana, but they soon moved 
throughout the West African sub-region to fulfill its global objectives of mass 
evangelism.*® 

As part of Dag Heward-Mills’ “Healing Jesus Crusade” across the West 
African subregion, Ede was selected as the venue of the Nigerian crusade in 
2011. The choice of Ede for the program was not unconnected with the fact that 
the town is a Muslim stronghold not only in Osun State but also in Nigeria as a 
whole. For the Muslim population of Ede, the “Healing Jesus Crusade” was 
perceived as a larger plan to “Christianize” major Muslim towns, Ede in 
particular. This assumption was linked to the success recorded in the 
establishment of Bowen University in the neighboring town of Iwo by the 
Baptist Mission in 2001. The establishment of the Redeemer’s University in 
Ede by the Redeemed Christian Church of God (RCCG) in 2005 was also 
viewed by Ede Muslims as another attempt by Christians to break the town’s 
Muslim stronghold.*’ All these created apprehensions for the Muslims, who 
feared that the growing influence of Christian groups in Ede may spell doom 
for Islamic ascendancy in the town. 





37 Our History, “Lighthouse Chapel International.” 
38 Ede Crusade, “Dag Heward-Mills.” 
39 Personal communication with Ibraheem Dende Tijani Adekilekun. 
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Crusade Preparations and Awareness 


The United Denominations of the Lighthouse Group of Churches and 
the whole Christian Community in Nigeria were mobilized for visitation to Ede 
and, as a result, every Christian denomination was persuaded to fully and 
actively participate. Considering the magnitude of the crusade, six neighboring 
Local Government Areas which fall within a thirty-kilometer radius catchment 
area of Ede were mobilized as well. The preparations for the crusade 
commenced in May 2011, with a team of four men who travelled from Ghana 
on a fact-finding mission in Nigeria. The job of this team was to visit and 
identify possible crusade venues. Ede was one of the six venues visited and 
selected afterwards. Later, in the same month, another team of thirteen people 
led by the International Crusade Director left Ghana for Nigeria to prepare the 
six cities for the crusade. 

This team was joined in Ede by the second group of five advance team 
members led by the Convoy Manager, eleven drivers, and sixteen Anagkazo 
Bible and Ministry Training Centre (ABMTC)“° students on evangelistic 
mission. Publicity in anticipation of the crusade commenced immediately. The 
degree and quality of publicity and awareness about the crusade aptly 
demonstrated its international connections. The organizers made use of the 
electronic and print media to sensitize the people of Ede, in particular, and the 
whole of the country, in general. Television programs and advertisements were 
regularly aired while radio jingles and announcements heralding the 
preparations were echoed from time to time. The jingles and announcements 
were produced in the local pidgin English, English, and Yoruba languages for 
all categories of the targeted audience—a crowd of half a million people. The 
result was a surge in publicity across major radio and television platforms in the 
catchment area.“! 

Crusade paraphernalia like handbills, posters, banners, and billboards 
with messages and pictures of the Evangelist, Dag Heward-Mills, were mounted 
all over the town. Significantly, several cars mounted with public address 
systems, and Christian volunteers moved around Ede to inform the community 
about the forthcoming visitation. Almost every commercial vehicle had a 
bumper sticker with a different message about the crusade. The whole of Ede 
was dressed in crusade materials. All available roadside walls and shops were 


40 For details on the ABMTC, see History, “Anagkazo Bible Ministry Training 
Centre.” 

4! The authors personally witnessed this surge in publicity throughout the period in 
Ede and its environs. 
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painted in yellow, the color of the crusade, with big inscriptions. This 
aggressive form of publicity is not unusual, given that the crusaders themselves 
acknowledged that four out of every five persons in Ede professed the Islamic 
faith. The crusaders understood one fact: even though the fundamental 
underlining objective was to win converts from a Muslim dominated 
population, this could not be achieved in an atmosphere devoid of peace and 
understanding. Thus, the crusaders invited the Timi, who they described as a 
God-fearing Muslim, to the crusade. Also, a high-powered delegation from the 
crusade organizers called on the Chief Imam of Ede for a courtesy visit. 

Quite expectedly, the Muslim community in Ede immediately put up a 
hostile reaction towards the preparation of the crusade and, in particular, the 
various messages printed on the banners, posters, billboards, and stickers. To 
some Muslims, such counter-reaction was unnecessary. This brings us to the 
question of whether Jesus is a stranger to the Ede community or not. This 
question, as we shall examine subsequently, fundamentally informs the 
perception of the “Healing Jesus Crusade” in Ede by the Muslims. At the end 
of the program, while the conference organizers claimed that the crusade 
recorded several miracles, the Muslim community in Ede emphasized that none 
occurred. The official website of Evangelist Heward-Mills put the success and 
miracles recorded at the crusade in Ede in these words: 


When the great man of God arrived, the streets were lined up with people, 
many of whom were also dressed in the “Healing Jesus Crusade” colours, 
cheering, waving and hoping to catch a glimpse of him. He was warmly 
received by the pastors and kings of the land at two separate civic reception 
ceremonies, held in his honour. At the gatherings, He declared to the 
welcoming crowd that Jesus was going to do something good for them 
during ... the ... crusade. And true to the Evangelist’s word, God visited 
the people of Ede, saving thousands of souls, delivering multitudes from 
the bondage of sin and healing many of their infirmities. Many phenomenal 
miracles were recorded including the miracle of a dead fetus coming back 
to life during the third night of the crusade. A young pregnant woman who 
was between 5 to 6 months pregnant had experienced the absence of 
movement of the baby (Fetus) in her womb. She became very worried and 
reported to a hospital where she was examined by doctors on two different 
occasions. The doctors upon examination could not detect a fetal heartbeat 
so the fetus was diagnosed as dead. When she heard about the crusade in 
town, she decided to believe God for a miracle so, on the third night of the 
crusade, she attended with a friend. During the time the Evangelist was 
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praying for the sick, she placed her hand on her belly and determined, in 
her own words, “to experience the miracle of Lazarus!” Suddenly, she 
began to feel kicks in her womb! She could not believe it. She ran forward 
with great joy and excitement to testify about what she had felt and what 
she believed it meant. The next day, she went again to the hospital to check 
if her miracle was ... real. The doctors examined her once again. She 
returned to the crusade again in the evening with an ultrasound scan report 
indicating that the baby who had been declared dead twice by the doctors, 
was now alive; A live fetus at 22 weeks with no abnormalities!!! This was 
the 2™ miracle of the dead being raised, in the life and ministry of 
Evangelist Dag Heward-Mills and he is still trusting God to see at least 
twenty of such miracles. Jesus is a Healing Jesus and He still works miracles 
today, for those who believe.” 


To the Muslim Community in Ede, all these so-called miracles recorded during 
the crusade had been pre-planned by the organizers of the event, who aimed to 
deceive people and lure them into accepting Jesus and converting to 
Christianity. To them, it was a fraud.*? Several Muslim respondents also 
claimed that most of the people who attended the crusades were not from Ede 
but non-residents brought by the organizers from different parts of the country 
who had been provided with free transport, food, clothes, and medical 
services.“ 


Is Jesus Christ Truly a Stranger to Ede People? 


To the people of Ede, the idea that “Jesus is a stranger” is completely 
unfounded and has no basis, given the historical development of Christianity in 
the town. Ede may not be the first Yoruba town to identify with Christianity. 
The religion, however, reached Ede in the nineteenth century about the same 
period it was introduced to places like Hesa and Ogbomoso where local 
adaptation was high and the majority of the indigenes professed Christianity. It 
can be argued that Jesus himself began to make his influence felt in the town 
for the first time in 1857 through the renowned Baptist missionary, W. H. 
Clarke. Timi Lagunju allowed Clarke to preach the Christian gospel to the 
chiefs and a company of civic Muslims. Clarke records that he was “pleased 


*? Ede Crusade, “Dag Heward-Mills.” 

43 Personal communication with Ibraheem Dende Tijani Adekilekun. 

“4 Personal communication with Nureni Lawal and Alhaji Adio. See also, Banaat, “In 
Ede.” 
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with his (Lagunju) free and open toleration....His first proposal as to the length 
of my stay was nine days which honor I could but decline in staying four or five 
days as a maximum.”* 

Apart from this, subsequent developments in Christendom in Ede have 
shown a considerable presence and domestication of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The Baptists, in particular, made a significant representation of Jesus Christ for 
a very long period such that early Christian indigenes of Ede claim to know 
Jesus Christ through Baptist evangelism. Other missions that emerged 
subsequently can also attest to the same feat. 

For the Ede Muslim community and, indeed, the Islamic organizations 
such as the Muslim Students Society of Nigeria (MSSN), the National Council 
of Muslim Youth (NACOMYO), Muslim Rights Concern (MURIC), Ta’ wunil 
Muslimeen, and the Tabligh Jamaah, who are the contemporary vanguards of 
pristine Islam, all steadfastly ignore the percentage of Christian presence in Ede 
even though they recognize that they coexist in the town. More important still 
is the fact that there are some Muslims who have been converted to Christianity 
and still live with their Muslim relatives within the same compound. There is 
little or no antagonism towards these converts because of blood ties. The same 
reaction was experienced by the founder of CAC in Ede, Prophet Samson 
Oladeji Akande, being an indigene of Ede. Founders of other Churches who 
were not indigenes were not accorded the same treatment although they 
achieved quite a lot of success in Christian evangelism in Ede. There is a 
popular Yoruba proverb that says “a disobedient child is not left for the Tiger 
as prey.” The import of this proverb is that no matter how unpleasant a situation 
is, there is always a way to manage or resolve it. This demonstrates the degree 
of Yoruba liberal disposition towards different religious affiliations.“© By 
implication, this is a subtle way of acknowledging that Jesus is not a stranger in 
the Ede community. However, the Islamic superstructure which has been 
imposed on a permanent indigenous substructure is a healthy assurance of 
continuous dominance by the Muslims in the town. 

The “Healing Jesus Crusade” was considered by the Muslim 
Community in Ede as a deliberate foreign intrusion from Ghana and as part of 
a larger plan to Christianize the strongholds of Islam in the Osun State, of which 
Ede is one. Furthermore, the suspicion of the Ede Muslim community was more 
provoked, given the mass mobilization and collaboration of various Pentecostal 
Churches around the catchment area of Ede, particularly the surrounding six 





4 Clarke, Travels and Explorations, 114. 
46 Peel, Christianity, Islam and Orisa Religion. 
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Local Government Areas. The large-scale use of institutional and traditional 
media (television and radio) associated with the exercise also led to great 
concern on the part of the Muslims. Finally, the deliberate choice of Ede as the 
site of the crusade was perceived as an attempt to disrupt the religious peace 
and tranquility long enjoyed in the town. 

The reaction of the Ede Muslim community, and of radicals in 
particular, almost snowballed into a full-blown crisis. The Muslim community 
was taken by surprise over the choice of Ede as one of the hosts of the popular 
“Healing Jesus Crusade.” These were incidentally perceived by the Muslims as 
a deliberate attempt by the Christian evangelists, both local and foreign, to 
renew and further a project of conversion, which hitherto was a herculean task, 
in the predominantly Muslim town of Ede. The particular incident that seemed 
to irritate the Muslim community was the invitation of one of the local Muslim 
clerics in connection with the crusade by the men of the State Security Service 
for interrogation. Though the cleric was released on the same day, the message 
that passed to the Muslims was that they were being witch-hunted. Furthermore, 
in an attempt to showcase and confirm the power of Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit in terms of soul winning, miracles, and setting people free from all kinds 
of burden and bondages, evangelist Dag Heward-Mills publicly invited armed 
robbers to the five-day crusade. This act was viewed differently by the Muslims, 
who saw it as clear intimidation and a Christian conspiracy against the town. 
There was no doubt that Ede was already under siege and for them, their 
aggressive reaction became a matter of exigency.*” 


Counter Reaction and Near Crisis 


The Ede Muslim community did not leave things to chance in their 
reaction to the perceived Christian encroachment on their domain. The Muslims 
felt challenged and, as a result, mounted a counter-publicity campaign to 
forestall any Christian incursion into their territory. Given the degree and extent 
of publicity over the “Healing Jesus Crusade,” apart from feeling subjected to 
several public disturbances, it can also be argued that the Muslim community 
leaders became concerned about the crusade being a massive success. Thus, 
Muslims mobilized individuals, youth organizations, cleric compounds, and 
Muslim elites for counter-publicity. Electronic and print media were adopted 
by Muslims to carry out this mission. There was a massive display of posters, 
banners, billboards, stickers, and prompt distribution of handbills with 





47 Personal communication with Mutiu Lawal. 
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particular counter-messages addressing those already displayed by the 
Crusaders. This was in addition to the painting of physical structures such as 
walls, kiosks, the fronts of residential buildings, and those that are close to the 
streets. A prominent Muslim cleric in Ede reacted thus, “The Christians were 
the ones overstepping their boundary. How can you paint someone else’s house 
because of a crusade? They even tried to put a banner in front of my house, but 
I protested. I can say all Muslims in the town protested not against the crusade 
itself but the method of publicity.”” 

As noted earlier, banners, billboards, stickers, and signposts with bold 
inscriptions were placed and mounted at strategic places and also at the nooks 
and crannies of Ede with messages: “Healing Jesus Crusade,” “Only Jesus Can 
Save,” and “Jesus Died Because Of You.” Each of these banners was 
accompanied by the name of the international preacher, Dag Heward-Mills. 
Considering this as sacrilegious, the Muslims also mounted their banners and 
billboards side by side and in some cases, directly opposite the Christian 
banners with messages: “Allah Is The Healer! Don’t Be Deceived..!”; “Islam Is 
The Truth”; “If Your Lord Is Dead, Allah Lives Forever.” 

Despite the high-level diplomacy with Islamic clergy and with pastors 
of all Christian denominations, the seeming peace and accommodating gesture 
exhibited by the Muslims turned sour. The Ede Christian community, especially 
the organizers of the crusade, viewed the Muslims’ reaction as sheer 
insubordination and a grossly offensive act. The Christian organizers expressed 
their readiness to urgently address the situation in any way possible. There was 
palpable tension throughout Ede as Muslim youth began to mobilize in 
anticipation of a possible outbreak of confrontation. The dramatic rupture that 
ensued which almost escalated into open confrontation was, however, resolved 
by the combined team of the Timi traditional institution, Ede League of Imams 
and Alfas, community leaders, and Christian elders. 

The role of the current Timi of Ede, Munirudeen Lawal (Laminisa I), 
in the resolution of the crisis was remarkable. The Timi traditional institution is 
rooted in Sango, as indicated earlier. The stool on which the Timi sits and Sango 
are inseparable and this fundamentally explains why Sango has been one of the 
major traditional festivals in the town.*” This explanation is necessary to 
establish the fact that the Timi traditional institution is not to support or favor a 
particular religion over the other. The religious affiliation of whoever is on the 
throne does not come into play and it is not allowed to influence decisions on 





48 Personal communication with Alhaji Olagunju. 
4 Beier, “Sango Shrine of the Timi of Ede,” 30-5. 
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matters of public interest. Timi Munirudeen Lawal passionately appealed to all 
warring factions to allow religious peace and tranquility for which the town of 
Ede is known. The monarch remarked that as a traditional ruler of the town, he 
is a father to the Muslims, the Christians, and the Traditionalists, and, therefore, 
called for calm and for all parties to tolerate one another.” 

For the League of Imams and Alfas represented by the Chief Imam of 
Ede, the crisis was viewed as unnecessary. As a man with vast experience, the 
Chief Imam, Moshood Hussein Akajewole, decried the act of transgression on 
the part of any religion and reiterated the teaching of Islam on tolerance of other 
religions. He cited the portion of the Holy Qur’an which supports tolerance 
where Allah says “There is no compulsion in religion; indeed the right path has 
become distinct from the wrong path...” (Baq. 2:256) and where Allah 
commanded the Prophet Muhammed to inform the disbelievers to practice their 
religion while he also practiced the religion of Islam (Kaf. 109:6).°' This 
confirmed the position of Islam on religious tolerance. The verses the Chief 
Imam cited were meant to give exhortation, particularly to the teeming Muslim 
youth of Ede. Members of the Tabligh Jamaah were also involved in quelling 
the protest. Explaining the role played in curtailing local anger and the protest 
from escalating, a Tabligh member notes that: 


All Muslims are one family. Anything a Muslim does is also done by the 
whole community. The protest against the crusade was the collective effort 
of the Ede Muslim community. We, the Tabligh Jamaah are not violent. 
Islam forbids Muslims from engaging in violent acts. However, there are 
Muslims who engage in violent acts. If we see such a person, we have to 
call that person and tell him to stop what he is doing.” 


The Christian elders were made to realize that there had always been 
cordial relations between the adherents of the two religions. It was recalled 
during the resolution meeting that a Christian, Reverend D. T. Afolayan, was 
appointed in the past as the Financial Secretary of the Ede Central Mosque 
Building Committee to demonstrate the Muslims’ gesture of religious 
accommodation.** According to the Chief Imam, he was a responsible indigene 
of Ede and a well-respected figure in all strata of religion such that his 


5° Personal communication with Timi of Ede, Munirudeen Adesola Lawal (Laminisa 
I). 

>! Personal communication with Mojeed Lawal and Rasheed Adio. 

>? Personal communication with Mikhali Abu Muslim. 

53 Personal communication with Moshood Hussein Akajewole. 
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appointment into such a strategic and sensitive religious position appeared to be 
a welcome development by Muslims. Both Muslims and Christians in Ede were 
urged to embrace such cordial relations and to make religious tolerance the 
bedrock of Ede in everyday socioreligious interactions. In the case of the 
community leaders, the peaceful coexistence of all the people of Ede was 
paramount. Imbued by the popular Yoruba proverb, “an indigene will not wish 
destruction upon his town,” Ede community leaders rose and rallied themselves 
for the peaceful resolution of the crisis. Apart from ensuring that the crusade 
achieved its objectives, the town as a whole stood to benefit from the economic 
boost and international exposure. Thus, the leaders appealed to all parties 
involved to give peace a chance and to allow religious harmony and tranquility 
to prevail. 

It can, however, be argued that the controversies that surrounded the 
“Healing Jesus Crusade” and the success of its management could be attributed 
to the fact that Ede people recognize the importance of peaceful coexistence 
and religious tolerance. Even though the activities of the organizers appeared 
provocative to Ede Muslims, the reactions of the Muslim youths and groups 
were also overzealous and unnecessary. It was in reaction to this, and the need 
for mutual understanding, that a leading and respected figure in Ede affirms 
that: 


There is no doubt that Ede is one room in terms of history, religions and 
culture. My late father was a devout Muslim while my mother who was of 
Igbo extraction was a Christian. I am a Muslim with Muslim and Christian 
wives but my children are all Muslims. My immediate younger brother, Dr 
Deji Adeleke, is a prominent member of the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 
His wife and children are all Christians. Our younger brothers and sisters 
chose the faith of their choice and consequently, there are several Muslim 
and practicing Christians in the family. All members of the family 
participate actively during the Eid-el-Fitr and Eid-el-Kabir festivals ditto 
for Christmas and New Year festivities. In our family and the larger Ede 
community, Islam, Christianity and traditional religions coexist 
peacefully. 


The point being made here is that the reality of the recent situation is that both 
Islam and Christianity are far-expanding in most Yoruba towns and cities. It 
must also be realized that Christian evangelism is being extended to places 





>4 Personal communication with Senator Isiaka Adetunji Adeleke (now late). 
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hitherto considered as Muslim strongholds and vice-versa. This may be a great 
test for the much-acclaimed Yoruba religious tolerance in the future. 


Conclusion 


The article has discussed the nature of religious interactions in 
contemporary Ede, focusing on the conflicts which erupted between the Muslim 
majority and the Christian organizers of the event associated with the “Healing 
Jesus Crusade” of Evangelist Dag Heward-Mills held in Ede in July 2011. The 
article shows that the “Healing Jesus Crusade” was a key episode in the history 
of religious interactions and encounters in Ede. It was the climax of a near- 
religious crisis in the town which almost degenerated into a physical 
confrontation between some Muslim youth and organizers of the crusade. The 
crisis was, however, successfully managed by the prompt interventions of the 
Ede traditional council under the Timi, the Ede League of Imams and Alfas 
under the Chief Imam, opinion and community leaders, as well as leading 
Christian clergies in the town. This article concludes that the crisis surrounding 
the “Healing Jesus Crusade” was a manifestation of the “aggressive” Christian 
evangelism in the Muslim-dominated town of Ede and the “radical” reactions 
of its Muslim majority to maintain the status quo of the dominance of Islamic 
religion in the town. 
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